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Party Platforms and Planning 


WE WERE taken to task recently, in 
private letters, for writing in these 
pages of “‘an able but prestigeless 
section of the MTCP”’. To the critic 
of the word “‘able” we replied with a 
frigid reassertion of our faith. To 
the other, from inside the Ministry, 
who objected to the word “‘prestige- 
less’? we could only come back with 
puzzled surprise. That not merely 
back-room sections, but the Ministry 
itself and the movement for planning, 
lack the public prestige they deserve 
and need is, after fifty years of 
advocacy, a rebuke to ourselves as 
much as to anybody. 

The sad fact is all too evident from 
a study of the election programmes. 
No party has thought it good business 
to parade conspicuously the human 
advantages of planning. And who 
can say that, in electioneering, this 
omission is folly? Must we not admit 
that, as a bait for mass votes, planning 
is as yet non-existent? It would be a 
bull point for any party if the public 
understood it. But they do not; and 
it is not. Planners would do well to 
ask each other: Why? 


We write this before the election, 
and most readers will see it after the 
result. We are thus exempt from fear 
of influencing the vote, even if our 
non-party position did not preclude 
any such intent. The plain distasteful 
truth that the public takes so far 
little interest in planning means that 
immediate policy will depend a good 
deal on the Minister (whoever he 
may be); and he will be influenced, 
not much by votes, but mainly by the 
pressure of groups whose interests 
impinge directly on planning. It is 
useful, however, to examine the 
programmes of the parties for clues 
to the trends within them—trends not 
likely to be diverted by election ex- 
perience. At the time of writing the 
Conservative and Labour pro- 
grammes have been issued; that of the 
Liberals we have gathered from their 
election handbook and conference 
resolutions. 


The Solid Plank of Housing 


Housing, as distinct from planning, 
once again takes front rank. Each 
party offers the maximum number of 
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houses that can be built. Little is 
said about types of dwellings; less 
about where they should go. 

The Labour Party puts in the 
window “‘fine houses fit for the house- 
wives who have to run them’, “‘a 
house for every family”, and the 
abolition in due course of slums. 
The Conservative Party would speed 
up house production too, especially 
by giving more scope to private 
enterprise while maintaining priority 
for the small house. It would foster 
home ownership, through building 
societies and local authority loans 
with 5 per cent deposits. It would 
extend subsidies to the private builder. 
It would resume as soon as possible 
the attack on slums. And it would 
insist on “appropriate standards” 
(not defined) where public funds or 
credit are used. The Liberal Party 
features home ownership even more 
markedly, as part of its ‘“‘ownership 
for all’? ideal, and would enable 
council tenants to buy their houses. It 
would extend financial facilities for 
modernizing existing houses. 

It isa new note that all three parties 
make a special point of small homes 
for the elderly. But it is disappointing 
that none is specific about standards. 
Minima of floor-space are not men- 
tioned; nor are home gardens. Even 
more remarkably, in view of econo- 
mic anxieties, no party shows con- 
cern for the anomaly that subsidies 
for flats are up to five times those for 
real houses. 


Planning is Played Down 


All three parties accept planning as 
necessary—which is something. But 
none treats it as a popular selling 
point. The Conservatives say that 
‘bad planning and wrong use of land 
must of course be avoided’’, and that 
“in seeking to control minor develop- 
ment attention must not be dis- 
tracted from the main structure of 
development plans’’. But they would 
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“drastically change the 1947 Act”— 
on lines that would make it less 
cumbrous, less rigid, less slow. That 
seems to leave a future Minister 
plenty of scope. More definite is the 
intention to reduce the level of the 
development charge and to provide 
an appeal against assessments. 

If the Conservatives do not attack 
the principles of the 1947 Act, 
Labour seems to refrain from claim- 
ing laurels for it, but promises 
“faster progress with the great ad- 
venture of the new towns’, and 
adds that housing estates should be 
made into ‘communities where 
people can enjoy life to the full’. 
‘The rebuilding of the development 
areas will be vigorously maintained.” 
Rural housing should, wherever pos- 
sible, be grouped in villages. 

The Liberals, through a new 
Ministry of Housing, would operate 
a national plan to include the “‘re- 
alignment of industry and creation of 
new towns’’. They appear to object 
as much to the £300 million land 
fund as to the development charge, 
and to think that a tax on land 
values should somehow replace both. 
They confess to having fallen out of 
love with the 1947 Act. 

It is possible to read between the 
lines of all three programmes con- 
tinuance of support for the dispersal, 
green belts, and new towns policy. 
Yet no party shows its connection 
with central redevelopment as an 
attraction for urban votes. 

All are much clearer on home food 
production. Labour reaffirms _ its 
target of 50 per cent over pre-war 
production by 1952 through greater 
efficiency and the reclamation of 
marginal land. The countryside must 
not be despoiled. Woodlands should 
be developed “on a large scale’, 
National Parks established ‘in the 
fairest parts of Britain”, and access 
given to the countryside for “all 
hikers and cyclists’. 
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The Conservatives also offer in- 
centives to farmers of marginal land. 
They would concentrate more on 
livestock, continue guaranteed prices, 
and protect horticulture against de- 
structive imports. They would en- 
courage small holdings, with finance 
for purchase. And in the choice of 
land for building or the services, ‘“‘the 
over-riding test between alternative 
sites is their capacity for agricultural 
production”. They would transfer 
forestry to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, which they would ultimately 
amalgamate with the Ministry of 
Food. 

The keynotes of Liberal policy are 
more production of livestock, veget- 
ables, and fruit, small holdings and 
co-operative marketing, industry in 
rural areas, energetic mechanization, 
and reclamation of marginal land. 
They would gain 150,000 acres by a 
dam across the Wash. 


Miscellaneous Planks 


Emigration is favoured by the 
Conservatives and Liberals, who 
both say it should be cross-sectional 
inits balance of ages and occupations 
—an interesting echo of Gibbon 
Wakefield. 

Labour and the Liberals mention 
retail trading. Subject only to the 
needs of town planning, any citizen 
should be able to open a shop. 

The Conservatives offer Wales ‘‘a 
suitable range of light industries’, 
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to produce “‘a strong and diversified 
industrial structure founded upon 
mining, iron, and steel’”’. The Liberals 
offer separate parliaments to both 
Wales and Scotland. 

Labour proposes some reform of 
the leasehold system in favour of 
occupiers. The Liberals would en- 
able lessees to convert to freehold “‘at 
a fair price’’. 


Preoccupations and Trends 


Thus, dispersed through the pro- 
grammes, there are after all many 
promises the fulfilment of which 
would involve land-use planning. 
None questions its necessity. On the 
other hand, none stresses its major 
purposes of securing adequate family 
living-space near to work and the 
open country. The need to preserve 
the countryside from waste and 
spoliation is more appreciated. The 
fashionable emphasis within the plan- 
ning movement itself has obviously 
affected the selection of the planks and 
lowered the enthusiasm for planning. 

From our point of view there are 
gaps in the statements, and therefore 
possibly in the philosophy, of each 
party on town and country planning. 
If any is less or more satisfactory than 
another, wild election agents would 
not drag from us which it is. Our 
brief analysis may however serve 
planners as a guide to the dimmer 
spots to illuminate when we know 
which party has won. 


Royal Visit to New Town 


Princess Elizabeth became the first 
member of the Royal Family to pay a 
visit to a new town when she visited 
Crawley on 25 January to open and 
name a new main road that is to run 
through the industrial centre. 

After the ceremony the Princess 


) walked round parts of the town that 
) are to be developed, talked to work- 


men and contractors, and visited 
some of the inhabitants of the first 
houses occupied. In the afternoon she 
planted a maple tree to commemor- 
ate the close war-time association be- 
tween Crawley and the Canadian 
Army. 

Her Royal Highness named the 
new road “‘Manor Royal’. 
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THE DRIFT TO BELFAST 


The menace of rural depopulation t..reatens many countries and 
heightens the importance of this statement by the chairman of the 
Town and Country Development Committee of the Northern 


Ireland Council of Social Service. 


from the over-concentration of 
population and industry about 
Belfast? 

Will the young people of the 
country towns and villages continue 
to be drawn into Belfast, while these 
same towns and villages remain in- 
dustrially static and, perhaps, begin 
to decline? 

Are we, in Northern Ireland, mov- 
ing towards a crisis in our social and 
economic structure because of this 
lopsided development of the “Belfast 
Area”’? 

These are questions which the 
Town and Country Development 
Committee of the Northern Ireland 
Council of Social Service feel must be 
considered, and answered, before too 
serious damage is done to the com- 
munity structure of the Six Counties. 


I NORTHERN IRELAND in danger 


Government Policy 


Our committee believes that what 
is wanted is an over-ail poricy for 
Northern Ireland as a unit—a policy 
under which county and local plan- 
ning schemes can be creatively 
evolved. 

Such a policy would envisage 
Northern Ireland as a whole, and, 
thus seeing it, define where new in- 
dustries should be located, and what 
towns should be specially developed. 
It would also ensure that: 

1. Belfast, as our capital city, bore a 
proper relationship to the total 
population of Northern Ireland. 
Our provincial towns bore a 
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proper relationship to the total 

population outside Belfast. 

. Central and local government 
authorities and private developers 
worked in harmony and not at 
cross purposes. 

. There was set up a central plan- 
ning body to give guidance upon 
the over-all policy and co-ordinate 
county schemes; to collect data 
and information of use to planners; 
and to create a public interest in 
what planning means and how it 
can serve the community. 

At present, our Planning Acts do 
not meet these needs. The Northern 
Ireland Council of Social Service has 
set up its Town and Country De- 
velopment Committee in order to 
awaken the public to this urgent 
situation. Very likely our Govern- | 
ment is not averse to some such 
policy, but until there is a community 
interest, and demand for it, this 
essential legislation may be delayed; 
and every delay will put us farther 
behind other countries. It is not sug- 
gested that we should have a Town 
and Country Planning Act identical 
with that of Great Britain. We 
should evolve our own Act, suited to 
our own conditions and traditions, 
and based on the suggestions outlined 
here. 

Central Government _ finance 
should be available for schemes of 
value to the community as a whole, 
while grants and loans should be 
available for purely local develop- 
ment. 
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An industrial quarter in Belfast: open hills in background 


The Problem of Belfast 

The Town and Country Develop- 
ment Committee wishes at this stage 
to concentrate public attention es- 
pecially on one aspect of the whole 
question, mentioned above—that is, 
the crisis arising in the Belfast area, 
on account of its magnetic but un- 
planned attraction for industrialists 
and workers. 

Already, the “Belfast Area” con- 
tains 50 per cent of the population of 
Northern Ireland; and plans in hand 
or contemplated will increase this 
intolerable unbalance. 

For all practical purposes the 
“Belfast Area’’ may be taken to in- 
clude not only the County Borough 
of Belfast, but those areas, urban and 
rural, adjoining the city in which the 
“magnetic field’ of the city is most 
felt. On this basis we find the popu- 
lation position to be as follows. (The 
figures quoted are those given by the 
Welfare Authorities of Counties An- 


trim and Down and the County 
Borough of Belfast in their Initial 
Proposals under the Welfare Ser- 
vices Act, circulated 1 May 1949.) 
Population 
455,030 


County Borough of Belfast 
Co. Antrim Areas: 
Carrickfergus 
Whitehead UD 
Belfast RD 
Antrim RD 
Ballyclare UD 
Lisburn UD 
Lisburn RD 


6,289 
1,632 
18,598 
24,146 
3,964 
13,961 


93,771 


Co. Down Areas: 
Bangor Borough 
Newtownards RD 
Newtownards BD 
Holywood UD 
Castlereagh RD 
Hillsborough RD 


19,308 
33,899 
10,519 
6,324 
13,115 
23,158 

106,323 

Total 655,124 


According to the National Register 
Northern Ireland had on 1 January 
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1947 a population of 1,335,823. Thus 
already over 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Northern Ireland is within 
the “magnetic field’ of Belfas’. 

How many others live in, say, 
Ballymena, Larne, and other towns 
and travel daily to work in Belfast, 
cannot be said with certainty, but the 
figure must reach several thousands. 
Very many of these would undoubted- 
ly seek to live in or near Belfast— 
nearer their work—were housing 
accommodation available. 

The influence of Belfast as the 
capital, the seat of government, and 
the centre of our main manufacturing 
industries, must remain far-reaching. 
It is inevitable and natural. What 
must concern us is whether a con- 
tinued expansion of Belfast and the 
“Belfast Area” is in the best interests 
of the Province as a whole, if, at the 
same time, there is not a healthy expansion 
in our provincial towns, accompanied by a 
safeguarding of our agricultural areas. 

What is the answer? Is it the build- 
ing or development of new housing 
estates or “young” towns within hail 
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of the city? Our committee believes 
that this is not the best answer; it 
would prefer to see the development 
of some of our existing provincial 
towns to a population level of 25,000 
—as suggested by the Planning 
Advisory Board in its Interim Report 
on “Location of Industry in Northern 
Ireland’”’. 

The Board stated: 

“A community of the size here 
suggested (viz. 25,000) could not only 
maintain economically certain amen- 
ities for its own use but could be an 
even more valuable asset than some 
of our present towns to the agri- 
cultural population in its vicinity. 
The small size of most of our pro- 
vincial towns makes it difficult for 
them to improve the quality and 
variety of the amenities which they 
provide. It also prevents them from 
offering to the more active and 
enterprising members, both of the 
town itself and of the neighbouring 
rural community, those economic 
opportunities which are available in 
larger centres of population. Jn other 


Ballyclare where further development is advocated 


a 
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words, an increase in the size of the pro- 
vincial towns would help considerably to 
stay that continuous drift of the country 
population to the capital which has al- 
ready been remarked with anxiety. 

“The objective, therefore, should 
be to provide additional employment 
in at least some of the provincial 
towns and by so doing raise their 
population to such an extent that 
they will be in a better position to 
offer as many as possible of the 
amenities which Belfast provides.” 


Sites for Factories 


It is sometimes thought that in- 
dustrialists prefer factories in the city; 
but, in fact, several industrialists 
when consulted by the Planning 
Advisory Board, considered that the 
disadvantages of country location 
were counter-balanced ‘“‘by the ad- 
vantages of lower rents and rates, and 
the superior quality and better health 
of workers’. To the question: ‘‘Do 
you think it would benefit Northern 
Ireland as a whole if future extension 
of industry, or new industries, could 
be attracted to provincial towns?” 
almost 100 per cent of the replies from 
industrialists were in the affirmative. 

Another difficulty, occasionally 
mentioned, is that some industrialists 
insist on siting factories near Belfast 
for the sake of the sea outlet from 
Belfast Harbour. Our committee 
believes that this difficulty may be 
diminished by the greater use and 
development of other ports, such as 
Londonderry, Newry, and Larne. 

It may be added, as a footnote, that 
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a better dispersal of industry through- 


out the province would have strategic 
importance in the event of a war. 


The Basic Problem 


Northern Ireland is a small coun- 
try, and as the County Planning 
Officer for Armagh points out (in one 
of his reports) “‘the problem of deriv- 
ing a basic method for the logical 
ordered growth of Six Counties, with 
city, town, and country bearing a 
natural relationship in the essentials 
of good development to the country as 
a whole, is comparatively easy be- 
cause this country is, as yet, com- 
paratively unspoiled.” 


Public Opinion 

How can the individual citizen 
help towards solving some of these 
problems? By interesting himself in 
town and country development, be- 
ginning, perhaps, from an interest in 
his own town or village. By coming 
together in groups to discuss local 
needs and how they might be met. 
By interesting himself in what the 
authorities are planning. If planning 
officers are much maligned that is 
because the man-in-the-street or 
on-the-farm does not know, and does 
not seek to know, what they are 
doing. Planning officers should be 
invited to meet local groups and dis- 
cuss local problems and local needs. 

It should be appreciated that 
town and country planning, far from 
being the pre-occupation of a tiny 
group of pioneers, is really the major 
social problem of this generation. 


International Federation 


The International Federation for 


Housing and Town Planning, of 


which the secretary-general is Dr 
H. Van der Weijde, now has its head 
office at Singel 453, Amsterdam, 


Holland. Sir George Pepler is presi- 
dent and Mr F, J. Osborn honorary 
treasurer. ‘The next congress will be 
at Amsterdam, 27 August to 2 Sep- 
tember 1950. 
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LONDON REGIONAL PROBLEM 


An alternative to the Majority and Minority proposals of the Com- 
mittee on London Planning Administration is suggested by the 
Professor of Town Planning, London University. 


HE THOUGHTS provoked by the 

London Planning Report may 

be a little divergent from, but 
in the long run more important to, the 
future of the planning system in this 
country, than the support or pre- 
jadice which greet the Committee’s 
practical recommendations for 
Greater London. 

Although the Committee analysed, 
forcefully and aptly, some of the 
defects and possibilities of the present 
situation, they were unable to agree 
on recommendations. I cannot say 
that I find this very surprising. I 
would have been much more sur- 
prised if a committee so constituted 
had put in a unanimous report of 
any vigour; either surprised or sus- 
picious—for it might well have been 
a sign that the committee had not 
faced up to the real difficulties of 
their task. 


Machines and Men 


The first and main impression left 
in my mind is of the faith we still put 
in machines for dealing with the 
threefold job of planning, control, 
and development. It is as though the 
mere circulation of blueprints would 
create such an identity of interests 
that the machine would work of its 
own accord. Perhaps I am unfair 
to the Majority Report in coupling 
this remark to the comment made in 
paragraph 76, that “. .. there is a 
changed climate for the work of any 
advisory committee, and .. . it is 
largely irrelevant to point to the dis- 
appointing history of joint advisory 
committees in pre-war planning, 
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when none of these conditions oper- 
ated.”’ And it may be unfair also to 
the Minority Report which states 
(para. 109) that the setting up of a 
Joint Board and its successful ad- 
ministration of town and country 
planning “. . . is a task demanding 
intelligent foresight and good practi- 
cal judgment; but it does not present 
any great difficulties, or call for 
Herculean labours.” 

Yet these two quotations, out of 
context, emphasize what seems to me, 
in both reports, an underestimate of 
the problem. Or, if the problem 
has been correctly estimated, then 
more should have been said about 
possible methods of identifying different 
interests in the execution of proposals. 
Planning and concerted building 
development are, after all, very 
civilized and very complicated opera- 
tions. The test of success in planning 
may not be capable of application for 
a very long period; but when it is 
applied it should show conclusively 
that the state of affairs in either the 
physical sense or in the social- 
economic sense, is better than it 
would have been under /aissez-faire. 
To base success in treating the biggest 
town planning problem in the world 
—namely Greater London—simply 
on the criterion that things might be 
worse without it, is insufficient in- 
spiration for the execution of a 
colossal task. 


Status of Planning 

New housing is seldom put to the 
credit of the planning account, the 
preservation of land against housing is 
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nearly always put on the debit side. 
Factory buildings and trading estates 
used to be regarded as a planning 
activity, but the Distribution of 
Industry Act made it no longer a 
primary responsibility of the town 
and country planning administration. 
A varied and well-founded com- 
munity, or a safe road network, may 
be ascribed a generation hence to the 
efforts of certain men and women of 
enterprise or influence; but it is 
doubtful whether the absence of in- 
conveniences or frictions that might 
have been there if the initial plan- 
ning operations had not taken place, 
will ever be noticed. 

We have not yet arrived at a basis 
of criticism for the processes of civic 
design and social government which 
town and country planning under the 
1947 Act now involve; and therefore 
we have no adequate language in 
which to extol its virtues or to strip it 
of its pretensions. It is an art hedged 
about with so many conditions that 
the artist has no freedom of expres- 
sion; it is a social science that has not 
yet become scientific, and it is a 
branch of government which suffers 
from the greatest disability of all—it 
is new; and only too often zealous 
into the bargain. 


Alternatives 


In these circumstances planning 
requires a really deep incentive to 
make it constructive and useful. It is 
possible for planning authorities to 
have powers, without power; I mean 
the kind of power which comes from 
the harmonious operation of every 
part of its complicated machine. 
And—to continue my criticism of 
the London Report in analogous 
terms—I should say that the Majority 
proposal has given us a machine 
without motive power, and the 
Minority proposal a machine without 
lubrication. One has the possibility 
of a Regional Advisory Committee 
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which needs a compulsive force to 
make it work; or a Joint Planning 
Board which needs a lubricating 
mechanism to keep its parts continu- 
ously in harmonious working order. 


Financial Consideration 


It is often said that planning costs 
practically nothing. It is just as 
expensive to arrange things badly as 
to arrange them well. On the other 
hand the cost of administration, 
particularly of government depart- 
ments and nationalized undertakings, 
is bound to be high and bound to 
rise. Therefore the mere process of 
making a plan, a programme, and a 
priority, though it may cost relatively 
little in terms of salaries and over- 
head expenses, may offer only a 
ioral inducement to the executive 
and development authorities to carry 
it out. Grants are provided by the 
Treasury and the relative ministers, 
rates are collected by the local 
authorities, and fares and other 
charges by the statutory under- 
takers. All these have to give a good 
account of themselves by way of an 
annual estimate or balance sheet, 
particularly in these days of economic 
rigour: and they will all want value 
for money. 

The Regional Planning Board on 
the other hand offer a great deal of 
value but no money. ‘They may put 
the case for a grant with ability and 
reason, but the authorities (with eyes 
on their development accounts) will 
be likely to use the Board for support 
where it suits them but not otherwise. 
The fact that they have the planning 
powers—which are even called execu- 
tive planning powers—does not alter the 
fact that they do not execute develop- 
ment. ‘The difficulty is that the Board 
might become a sort of grey emin- 
ence, a nice thing to have in the 
distance, but at close quarters simply 
a fog. 

Having been somewhat unfair to 
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the good points in both reports I am 
now going to make a suggestion of 
my own. All of us know that the early 
stages of operating the new system 
of development charges are hesitant 
and uncertain. There is a quite 
natural unwillingness on the part of 
private owners of land to dispose of it 
for development, and something 
rather like a premium is placed on 
existing and second-hand and make- 
shift uses of property as compared 
with new building and material 
changes. In these days of licensing 
and national make-do-and-mend, 
there is no great disadvantage in this. 
But the alternative of compulsory 
purchase by local authorities and 
statutory undertakers is a slow and 
sometimes vexatious business, and 
one day when development is badly 
needed to renew our ancient national 
fabric of outworn industrial, com- 
mercial, and residential buildings, a 
greater incentive must be found for 
“combined operations” of develop- 
ment; that is to say for private and 
public enterprise, housing, services, 
and production, all working together. 


Regional Planning Commission 
Suppose that a regional planning 
commission were set up, on the lines 
suggested for the Advisory Commit- 
tee by the Majority Report on 
London Planning Administration; 
but suppose further that it were con- 
stituted by order of the Minister 
under Section 4(2) of the Act as a 
Joint Planning Board, the extent of 
delegation and responsibility being 
laid down by the Minister in the 
order. Suppose, finally, that the com- 
mission had a fund made available to 
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it, not necessarily from the Central 

Land Board directly, but associated 

in the public mind with the develop- 

ment fund collected by the Central 

Land Board in Greater London, in 

order to aid three types of project 

only: 

1. Survey and research into essenti- 
ally regional problems; 

2. Essential developments which 
could not be undertaken—or un- 
dertaken mainly—by the counties 
and county boroughs; 

. Projects or reservations which, in 
order to make them of greater 
value to the region as a whole, 
would cost more in the amended 
form recommended by the plan- 
ning commission than the devel- 
opment authority would be will- 
ing to justify on their own account. 
The difference would be grant- 
aided by the commission. 

Such an arrangement would fill 
some of the gaps in the housing pro- 
gramme, preserve (in advance of 
action promised by the National 
Parks Commission) regional open 
spaces and amenities, and line up its 
own objectives, financially as well as 
cartographically, so to speak, with 
those of the constituent authorities. 

I would like to point out the 
analogy between the relations of the 
Transport Commission to its execu- 
tives, and those of the Electricity 
Authority to its constituent boards. 
The idea that may be worth consider- 
ing is that of identifying the interests 
of the proposed planning commission 
with those of the local authorities in 
the same way that the interests of 
power and transport are identified in 
the bodies I have mentioned. 


Pop Buck on New York 


“T never could figure out why a 
fellow that had plenty of damn mean- 
ness and ugliness right in his own self 


had to snuggle up to six-seven million 
other fool humans to keep warm.” 
From Mantrap, by Sinclair Lewis. 
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OUTLINE PLAN FOR THE PORTSMOUTH 


DISTRICT 1949-63 


The Portsmouth Area presents many conflicting claims on land; the 
solution proposed by Max Lock ts here analysed in relation to the 


existing background. 


by P. w. 


R LOCK has produced a work- 
M manlike report and plan for 
Portsmouth and District 
which deals concisely and clearly 
with the problems set out in his terms 
of reference from the Hampshire 
County and Portsmouth City Coun- 
cils. 

Centred on the great Royal Naval 
Dockyard of Portsmouth, the area, 
some 300 square miles in extent, also 
includes the Borough of Gosport; the 
three Urban Districts of Fareham, 
Havant, and Petersfield; and the 
Petersfield and Droxfield Rural Dis- 
tricts. The present population is 
rather over 330,000, a figure which 
the report assumes may be increased 
to 370,000 by 1963 through natural 
increase and immigration. 


A view of Hambledon from the south 


MACFARLANE, FRICS, MTPI 

Terms of Reference 

The terms of reference were three- 
fold—to consider: 

(a) the population which on proper 
planning standards could be ac- 
commodated in the main built up 
portions of the planning area; 

(6) the number of persons who must, 
in consequence, be accom- 
modated elsewhere; and 

(c) the location of industry and new 
development required. 

In a word, the consultant was 
asked to get down to the roots of the 
problems of density, overspill, and 
location of industry, problems which, 
in one form or another, face most 
heavily populated areas and are of 
particular interest to readers of 
‘Town AND CountTRY PLANNING. 


Frank Layfield 
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Physical Features 

Topography, natural features, and 
defence considerations are three 
major limiting factors which have 
largely conditioned the plan. Ports- 
mouth City (population 216,000), 
though the focal point of the area’s 
economic life, is a densely built up 
island on the coastal plain with only 
limited access by road and rail to the 
rest of the region. To the north, it is 
hemmed in by Ports Down, a steep 
elongated chalk hill, along whose 
lower southern slopes have crept 
some of the overspill and modern 
suburban building from the city; to 
the west, Portsmouth is hemmed in by 
its magnificent harbour; to the east, 
by Langstone Harbour and Hayling 
Island. 

The great stretch of sheltered water 
comprising Portsmouth Harbour (in 
which, it is said, the whole of the 
British fleet can safely anchor) is 
approached by a narrow entrance, 
and it was on the east side of this en- 
trance that the old town of Ports- 
mouth was founded. Opposite, guard- 
ing the approach on the west, is Gos- 
port, also like Portsmouth a naval 
town. Across the harbour mouth and 
around the ships at anchor, busy little 
tugs—or are they pinnaces in navy 
parlance?—fuss their way, and ferry 
boats ply to and fro between Gosport 
and Portsmouth. They are the only 
means of transport between the two 
towns if a long detour round the har- 
bour is to be avoided. And in the 
background rise the tall gaunt der- 
ricks of the naval yard. 

West of Gosport, but separated 
from it by a broad belt of Crown land 
used for training purposes, is Lee-on- 
Solent, a not very elegant smallish 
modern seafront ribbon settlement 
overlooking the Isle of Wight. At the 
north-west tip of Portsmouth Har- 
bour lies Fareham, an attractive 
market town whose wide shop- 
ping street has an air of distinction. 
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And away to the east are two other 
centres of particular significance to 
the plan—Havant on the coastal 
plain and Waterlooville (with which 
should really be included Purbrook), 
The latter straggles northwards as a 
ragged ribbon along the main road 
that finds its way through the gap in 
Ports Down hill. Havant, in par- 
ticular, is a cross road settlement of 
ancient origin but now grown rather 
fat and shapeless on speculative 
building since it became a railway 


junction on the electrified main line 


between Portsmouth and London, 
Inter-war development along the 
roads out of Portsmouth and Gosport 
has joined up these towns with the 
surrounding settlements, thus virtu- 
ally forming the urbanized area intoa 
coastal conurbation. Bounding this 
conurbation on the north and west, 
as far as the South Downs, is a great 
tract of first-class farm land, watered 
by the rivers Hamble, Meon, and 
Ems. Here and there is a small quiet 
market town enclosed within the 
land’s gentle, almost inconspicuous 
folds and screened by hedgerows and 
woodlands; a mild climate has made 
a friendly countryside. 

Portsmouth is Britain’s premier 
naval base and victualling centre. It 
dominates the life of the conurbation 
and its industry. It is by far the 
greatest single employer in the area 
(there are 26,000 in the dockyard 
and ancillary industries, mostly 
men) and “‘industrial balance’ there- 
fore conforms to no theoretical ideal 
plan—and it never can so long as 
Portsmouth remains a great naval 
centre. Secondary manufacturing in- 
dustries are on a comparatively small 
scale, for Portsmouth is rather off the 
beaten track and possibly not so 
attractive to industry as its vigorously 
expanding nearby sister town of 


The map on p. 61 shows the prebeiiil 
functions of main areas. 
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Southampton. Service employment 
is relatively important as Ports- 
mouth is the servicing centre for a 
population of close on 400,000 per- 
sons who do their main shopping and 
find their amusements here; and to 
them must be added the demands of 
the many thousands who pour into 
the area for their holidays. 

Not only does the naval base 
dominate the area’s economic life, 
but defence requirements largely 
dictate the physical pattern of land 
settlement; immense areas, mostly 
used for training the Armed Forces, 
are in the ownership of the Crown. 
Gosport is thus separated from its 
natural hinterland for expansion; 
Lee-on-Solent is isolated; Portsmouth 
Harbour is ringed by naval land 
occupying water frontage that might 
have been available for other water- 
front industries; sections of the sea 
coast, which countless holiday-mak- 
ers could have made their play- 
ground, are forbidden territory; and 
even in Portsmouth itself many valu- 
able sites are occupied by naval 
training establishments—and the re- 
quirements of the Forces are increas- 
ing rather than decreasing. 


The Problem and its Solution 


This then is the general setting of 
the area. What of the planning prob- 
lems and their solution? The principal 
problems are (a) too great a density of 
population in the older built-up 
part of Portsmouth (much of which 
is blighted or blitzed and ready for 
demolition and comprehensive re- 
development at lower densities and 
better open space standards) and (b) 
too little land nearby to accommodate 
the overspill population whose chief 
source of employment is the naval 
dockyard which cannot be moved 
from its present location. And the 
answers to the problem? There are 
two: either a new dormitory town a 
few miles north of Portsmouth or 
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integration of its overspill into exist- 
ing settlements, including Fareham, 
Waterlooville, and Havant. These 
already possess some public services 
and could form the nuclei for ex- 
panded populations and improved 
social facilities. In either solution 
some good agricultural land would 
have to be sacrificed, though there 
would be less loss from expanding 
existing settlements, where much 
infilling is possible, than from a new 
town. 

Portsmouth chose the former course 
and proposed a new town at Leigh 
Park, a detached area north-west of 
Havant where in 1943 they bought a 
site of 1,670 acres for rather under 
£123,000 (with the approval of the 
Treasury). This inevitably brought 
them into conflict with the Hamp- 
shire County Council within whose 
boundaries the area lay. The county 
considered that this was not a suit- 
able site to establish a new town on 
and favoured instead building up 
some of the existing straggling com- 
munities outside Portsmouth. Mr 
Lock has recommended the second 
course—and in this he is surely 
right. He proposes an additional 
11,500 people in Fareham, giving 
an ultimate population of 28,000 
for that town; 6,000. in Havant 
(the one unit of Leigh Park which 
has gone ahead and will be inte- 
grated with the present settlement) ; 
approximately 24,000 increase for 
Purbrook and Waterlooville (mostly 
in the latter) which will convert the 
existing straggling suburbs into what 
will be virtually a new town of 
33,500 inhabitants; and finally there 
is an increase of 7,500 for Lee-on- 
Solent which will bring its population 
to rather over 11,000 people. 


Industry 

On the industrial side the report 
recognizes that the basic pattern of 
location cannot be altered. The bulk 





TO 
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Gosport from the air 


of the area’s workers (especially the 
men) must continue to work in the 
dockyard and in nearby auxiliary 
trades. Inevitably, therefore, as over- 
spill population is moved out to 
surrounding towns the length of the 
daily journey to work must increase. 
In so far as additional industry is 
needed in the area Mr Lock rightly 
recommends that this should be sited 
in the reception towns which would 
then offer increased local employ- 
ment. ‘The cost and time spent on the 
daily journey to work is an unfortu- 
nate feature of the area’s economic 
life but it is interesting to learn from 
answers to a questionnaire to dock- 
yard workers that the great majority 


H MS Siskin 


(go per cent) would prefer a house 


and garden outside Portsmouth, 
even when this meant a longer and 
more expensive journey to work, 
rather than a flat in Portsmouth near 
their jobs. 


Densities 

As to density standards, gross 
densities of forty to fifty persons an 
acre are proposed for redevelopment 
in the older parts of Portsmouth, with 
an open space provision varying be- 
tween four and seven acres a thous- 
and of the population. ‘These densities 
are perhaps higher than some would 
like (and in addition marshland will 
have to be reclaimed for school play- 
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ing fields) but allowance must be 
made for Portsmouth’s confined is- 
land site, the immobility of so much of 
its industry, and for its openness and 
accessibility to the sea. Again, a gross 
residential density of thirty an acre 
for new developments in the re- 
ception towns seems to be on the 
high side; it is to be hoped that this is 
not to be achieved at the expense of 
adequate garden space which resi- 
dents moving out from the centre of 
Portsmouth have every right to 
expect. 


Arrangement of Report 


This article is more a review of the 
area’s problems than a critical sum- 
mary of the report itself. But in 
passing it can be said that Mr Lock 
was wise to separate the report into 
two parts, the first giving the back- 
ground picture and the proposals, 
and the second detailed statistics, 
answers to questionnaires, etc.; the 
more inquisitive and the inquiring 
mind will find a good deal that is of 
interest in the second part. This also 
includes a write-up of the villages. 
Many, including Wickham, Hamble- 
don, East and West Meon, and 
Buriton, which are representative of 
a wide variety of types, emerge with 
“honourable mention’’. But one vil- 
lage is treated in more sombre tone— 
“Langstone, on the edge of a sea 
which is half a sea, has a queer 
ghostly quality of its own. The preva- 
lent air of desolation, damp, and 
decay hangs over a group of build- 
ings and an inn—from whose tap- 
room windows one may survey the 
misty secrecies of Thorney Island— 
a group which has known an interest- 
ing and, who knows, how adventur- 
ous past.”’ So, dear readers, you have 
been warned! Photographs and plans 
complete the proposals but unfortun- 
ately the plans suffer from a lack of 
clarity in reduction and names are 
difficult to read. 
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Implementation of Plan 

One final word about implementa- 
tion of the plan. This is dealt with ina 
special chapter which sets out a 
timetable for each particular part 
of the work, based on man-power 
resources assumed to be available, 
and clearly shows the necessary 
sequence of developments up to 
1963. Implementation must be a 
combined operation where all re- 
sources of the various local authori- 
ties are pooled. But two further 
essentials to carrying out the plan are 
not dealt with in the report (as they 
were not part of the consultant’s 
terms of reference). 

Firstly, no estimate is given of the 
total cost of the plan and secondly, 
nothing is said of any executive 
authority for the area which would be 
charged with responsibility for carry- 
ing out the main items of the plan. 
Presumably this is to be left to the 
individual local authorities, but it is 
surely hopeless to expect such a varied 
group of authorities to work together 
voluntarily as one unit. 


Finance and Administration 


Furthermore, the cost of satis- 
factorily developing up the settle- 
ments selected for expansion and pro- 
viding them with additional public 
and social services (appreciably for 
the benefit of Porstmouth’s overspill) 
must be beyond the financial re- 
sources of the local authorities in the 
reception towns. All this makes one 
ask whether, pending a fundamental 
reorganization of local government, a 
joint planning board should not be 
set up for the Portsmouth conurba- 
tion on the lines suggested by Pro- 
fessor Holford in his recent talk on 
planning in the London Area (the 
talk is reprinted on page 56 of this 
issue). Such a board would be en- 
dowed with adequate finance and 
given specific executive powers to 
carry out essential developments. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE LAND REGISTRY 


Accurate records must form the basis of all planning. This realiza- 
tion lends added interest to the history of land registration. 


HE EVOLUTION of the modern 
Tune Registry from the original 

Domesday Book of William II 
makes one of the most fascinating 
stories in English history. 

The first mention of a scheme to 
survey the land resources of England 
was made at the Christmas Assembly 
of 1085. This survey was actually car- 
ried out in 1086, and it was from these 
returns that the Domesday Book it- 
self was compiled. 

The Domesday Book proper must 
not be confused with these returns, 
nor is it at all certain that it was com- 
piled in the same year in which the 
survey was made. It is highly prob- 
able that the Book, comprising as it 
did two large and detailed volumes, 
took considerably longer than a year 
to compile. Laboriously written by 
hand, they may be inspected under 
glass in the museum of the Public 
Record Office, in Chancery Lane. 


Original Survey 


The primary object of the original 
survey was to ascertain and put on 
record the rights of the King. After a 
major political upheaval such as the 
Norman Conquest, and the conse- 
quent wholesale confiscation of land- 
ed estates, it would be in William’s 
interest to ensure that the rights of 
the crown (which he claimed he had 
inherited) did not suffer any loss in 
the process. It is also probable that 
William desired to know the financial 
resources of his new kingdom and 
wished to compare them with the 
rather rudimentary assessment in 
existence, which was one of consider- 
able antiquity. 


by JOY SPOCZYNSKA 


To make the survey, a group of 
royal officers, known as “‘legati’’, 
visited each county. A public inquiry 
was held in the county court, and 
representatives of each township and 
the local lords attended. The twelve 
jurors consisted of six English and six 
Normans. 

The second volume of the original 
manuscript contains the records of 
the second of the three eastern coun- 
ties; the first and much larger volume 
records the rest of England, except 
the most northerly counties which 
had not yet been conquered. The 
omission of Northumberland and 
Durham is not satisfactorily ex- 
plained, nor is there any survey of 
London, Winchester, and certain 
other large towns. 

It is said that the second volume 
represents the first attempt to make 
the survey and that it was abandoned 
as it was found impracticable to 
complete the work on such a vast 
scale. 


Domesday Book 


For the compilation of the Book the 
returns were rearranged and classi- 
fied ynder the names of the local 
landowners who held lands directly 
of the Crown in fee simple. The 
King’s own holdings in each county 
came first; then church lands, then 
lands held by the barons, by women, 
by the King’s servants, and so on 
down the social scale to the last 
undertenant. Livestock returns were 
included in the first volume but 
omitted in the second. There was also 
an assessment for each manor of the 
arable land, number of plough 
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teams (each team consisting of eight 
oxen) available for working this land, 
the additional number of teams that 
might be employed, watered pasture 
lands, woodland, and other sub- 
sidiary sources of revenue. New land 
holders were also recorded, and 
assessments made on which the taxes 
due were based. A separate table 
gave the potential annual value of the 
land. Values and measurements used 
in the survey were very crude. 

Apart from these rural returns, 
there are many entries of local 
interest for towns. The earliest sur- 
vey of a township is most interesting 
to the topographer and frequently 
provides the clue to the descent of its 
modern counterpart. 

There are also many records of the 
archaic dues and fiscal taxes from a 
township, lordship, or county. Thus 
the citizens of one township were re- 
quired to surrender a certain amount 
of honey annually to the King. 


In the General Office of the Land Registry 
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The undertenants, called by their 
Christian names only, were probably 
listed for military reasons. 

In 1773 the book was reprinted in 
modern type, and published in two 
volumes ten years later. In 1811 a 
volume of indices was added; a 
supplemental volume was added in 
1816, and the book received a modern 
binding in 1869. Photographic facsi- 
miles were published separately for 
each county in 1861-3. 


Present System 


In 1862 the present system of land 
registration was devised, but with 
the difference that land registrations 
were to be made on a voluntary 
basis only. Compulsory registration 
of certain areas did not come into 
force until 1897. These areas are at 
present the County of London; the 
County Boroughs of Croydon, East- 
bourne, and Hastings; and the County 
of Middlesex. The whole of England 
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is, of course, precisely delineated on 
the Ordnance Survey maps, which 
can be referred to by the public at 
the Land Registry. 


Land Certificates 

The present system is primarily 
concerned with recording the owner- 
ship of lands, with any changes of 
ownership caused by sale or purchase 
—“transfer” for registered land or 
“conveyance” when _ unregistered. 
When an application is made to 
register land, provided that the title 
is a sound one, then after full investi- 
gation at the Land Registry, the 
new owner is granted a Land 
Certificate which is, in effect, an 
embodiment of the salient points 
from the deeds. The certificate also 
shows at a glance whether the new 
owner has an absolute, possessory, or 
a good leasehold title; the title 
number and burdens affecting the 
land; and it contains a plan of the 
land showing any buildings erected 
thereon. The registration of land, of 
course, greatly facilitates land deal- 
ings, as any solicitor will tell you. 


Land Registry 


The modern Land Registry was 
built in 1906, and employs about 540 
people—clerks, typists, filing clerks, 
plan draughtsmen, etc. The index 
plans showing existing registrations 
are constantly being revised by the 
Ordnance Survey, who survey the 
boundaries from time to time and 
supply up-to-date detail of develop- 
ment so that the plans accurately 
reveal the present position. Certain 
classes of land charges, affecting 
unregistered land, are dealt with by 
the Land Charges Department of 
the Land Registry, an entirely differ- 
ent section, which has recently been 
transferred to Kidbrooke, in South 
East London, on account of lack of 
suitable accommodation in Central 
London. 
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Crown and Ministries 
Crown lands are not necessarily 
registered at the present time, but 
as their status has remained un- 
changed throughout the centuries, 
it is very seldom indeed that any dis- 
pute arises over these. When these 
lands are let to leaseholders for 
specified purposes, such leases, if in 
the compulsory areas, are automatic- 
ally registered in the usual way. 
Assessments of land resources for 
agricultural purposes, e.g. for food 
production in war or peace, are car- 
ried out by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, entirely separately from and 
independently of the Land Registry. 
Similarly, the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning work quite in- 
dependently of the Registry. No per- 
mission is required from the Land 
Registry to enable the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning to carry 
out planning schemes. 


Legislation 

The Land Registration Acts of 
1925 and 1936 consolidated the Acts 
of 1862 and 1875, which had them- 
selves been revised by the Act of 1897. 
This provided that compulsory regis- 
tration of title on sale could be ex- 
tended to cover the whole of England 
and Wales, but this was in fact only 
carried into effect in the aforesaid 
compulsory areas. 

It is hoped that at a later date 
compulsory registration will be in- 
troduced for the present non-com- 
pulsory areas. 

This would eventually mean that 
the whole of England’s land re- 
sources would be registered. Such 
a survey would, of course, take 
many years to compile, but the 
result would be a complete record of 
the land and financial resources of 
England, such as was William’s in- 
tention, but on a vastly greater scale 
and therefore of infinitely more bene- 
fit to the nation as a whole. 
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SURVEY OF OAKRIDGE 


This analysis of the social and vocational structure of a Cots- 


wold community shows that a dormitory village can support a 


wide range of local activities. 


HERE Is much discussion to-day 
about rural life and, because it 
is desired to maintain or in- 
crease the size of villages, the ques- 
tion arises of how their population 
should be made up. The conception 
of a real village is for many people 
confined to the agricultural settle- 
ment including a very small number 
of workers not employed on the land 
or in occupations serving the land- 
workers and the retired. There 
seems to be general agreement that 
agriculture in the future will not sup- 
port many additional workers, but 
opinion differs on the advisability of 
encouraging other workers to live in 
villages. Because, from a cursory 
knowledge of Oakridge, it was ap- 
parent that work in the parish only 
supported a small proportion of the 
population, a detailed social survey 
has been made there. 

Oakridge is an ecclesiastical parish 
of some three square miles, situated 
about seven miles from Stroud and 
Cirencester. It has a population of 
537 and is composed of five hamlets. 
Four of these—Oakridge Lynch, Far 
Oakridge, Water Lane, and Bournes 
Green—are fairly compact settle- 
ments on the spring-line which occurs 
at about the 500 feet contour. These 
hamlets, between half and one mile 
from each other, surround a stretch 
of high flat land which was a common 
until its enclosure in 1863. On three 
sides of this plateau the land falls 
steeply to the river Frome and its 
tributaries; the Frome flows down 
the Golden Valley to Chalford, about 
24 miles away, from which point the 


by CECILY HORNBY 


valley is industrialized and linked 
with Stroud. On the fourth side of the 
plateau the land rises gradually 
towards the village of Bisley. A fifth 
and scattered hamlet—Tunley—lies 
on the far side of Oakridge from the 
industrial valley and is the only part 
of the parish within the sphere of 
influence of Cirencester. Tunley is 
the only hamlet not an integral part 
of the social unit of Oakridge. The 
other hamlets are, in the minds of the 
inhabitants, one community, and 
although Oakridge Lynch has 40 
per cent of the total population, it is 
by no means the village, of which the 
other hamlets are mere appendages; 
it holds no more than the position of a 
“prime” hamlet, adopting the ana- 
logy of primus inter pares. 

Although built almost entirely of 
stone, Oakridge does not reach the 
architectural level of the well-known 
Cotswold villages and is too inacces- 
sible to attract the casual tourist. 
With the exception of the two roads 
to Bisley, the ways out of the parish 
are very winding, steep, and narrow 
lanes. 

The history of Oakridge is bound 
up with that of the civil parish of 
Bisley, of which it is a part, the Oak- 
ridge hamlets originating as squatter 
settlements on the edge of Bisley 
Common. Bisley was a prosperous 
wool centre, and from early times 
weavers must have lived in Oakridge. 
By the 1830s the mills of the Stroud 
valleys were competing successfully 
with home weaving and Bisley was 
declining in importance. A mass 
emigration to America of some 
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General view of the village 


seventy people took place in 1837. 
Whether Oakridge families were in- 


cluded is not known, but it is certain 
that from this time onwards Oak- 
ridge must have looked to Stroud 
and the Chalford Valley for employ- 
ment. 

To-day Oakridge parish provides 
work for seventy-eight people who 
live in the village and for four—two 
schoolmistresses and two landworkers 
—who come in from outside. The 
daily exodus to work from the village 
comprises 127 people. Of these 
thirty-three are in the _ building 
trade. There is a strong building 
tradition in the village; most of the 
men are tradesmen, many of the older 
ones being stone-masons and tilers. 
They cover a wide area in their work. 


A group of thirty work in the mills of 


the Chalford Valley and Stroud; 
again many of these men are skilled. 
Shops and offices in Stroud account 
for twenty-one workers, mainly girls, 
and the remaining forty-three are 
employed in a variety of jobs, some 
on a neighbouring aerodrome, some 


on the railway and in garages, while 
a few, now doing their national ser- 
vice, were previously in jobs outside 
the parish. 

The bus to Stroud is used by the 
shop and office workers. The others 
travel by car, motor bicycle, bicycle, 
or lorry, or else they walk or bicycle 
to a bus-stop 2} miles away. These 
workers outside the parish, together 
with their dependants, account for 


just over half the village popula- 


tion. 

For those who work in the parish, 
farming is the major industry, em- 
ploying thirty people—the same 
number as are employed in manu- 
facturing. The farms are small; apart 
from two farms of about 250 acres 
and two of between 100 and 200 
acres, the land is held in small 
parcels, mostly under fifty acres. The 
soil is thin and stoney, and though 
much of the flatter land is now 
ploughed, a great part of the parish is 
so steep that it is given to woods and 
rough pasture. The size of the farms 
is reflected in the equal proportion of 
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farmers to farm workers—fifteen of 
each; besides which fifteen people 
cultivate a few fields, in addition to 
doing a full-time job. There are six 
craftsmen in the village, an important 
group in that the work of four of 
these men is famous throughout the 
country and beyond. The remaining 
work in the parish is for twenty-five 
people in domestic service and private 
gardening; and for a small number in 
market-gardening, building, shop- 
keeping, teaching, and miscellane- 
ous occupations. The total popula- 
tion is completed by the dependants 
of these workers, together with about 
100 retired people. There is a slight 
overweighting of people over retiring 
age compared with the estimated 
national age structure; this is partly 
the result of about twenty-five non- 
local middle-class people coming to 
the village after retirement. 

It is now possible to calculate as 
follows the size which the village 
would be if it were self-contained. 
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Those working and living in the village 78 
Their dependants 71 
Those coming to the village to work 4 
Estimate for their dependants 
Those retired from work in the village, 

and their dependants 


Less a proportion of the domestic 
workers and gardeners 


A proportion of the thirty-five 
workers and dependants in domestic 
service and private gardening has 
been deducted because, if the retired 
middle-class people had not come to 
the village, there would be practically 
no employment in these occupations. 
The total number, however, has not 
been deducted; first, because the land 
now used as gardens might, in other 
circumstances, have maintained a 
few people in market gardening; 
secondly, because some of the women 
domestics, if unemployed, would 
probably remain in the village. 


Plan of Oakridge Lynch and its surroundings 
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Cottages at Oakridge Lynch 


The sum of the calculation is a 
population of 172. In other words, 
the village would be less than one- 
third its present size of 537 if it con- 
tained only those whom the parish 
could maintain. Even if all the retired 
people and their dependants and 
employees were added, the village 
would still be less than half its present 
size. 

Oakridge is therefore a dormitory 
village, dependent on the Stroud 
industrial area. None the less, it is a 
flourishing community. The com- 
munity life of a village can be con- 
sidered in two ways—the provision 
of facilities, such as churches, halls, 
recreation grounds, pubs, etc., or the 
number and strength of its active 
organizations. On the first basis, 
Oakridge is lacking in a village hall. 
The only meeting-places are the 
school, a small church room, and a 
small chapel room, and this fact has 
resulted in the absence of local 


dances. There is, however, a good 
range of activities, including a cricket 
and football team, a Women’s Insti- 
tute, Mothers’ Union, country danc- 
ing club, choral society, village 
dramatics, a food production club, 
and an annual flower show. The 
proportion of all people of fifteen 
years and over who take part in some 
organized activity, belong to some 
religious body, or sit on some local 
government body or village com- 
mittee, is 35 per cent. It seems un- 
likely that this proportion would be 
reached in most towns or in many 
villages. There are, however, no 
organizations for those under fifteen. 

Perhaps the most important part 
of community life is neighbourliness, 
Oakridge is small enough for almost 
everybody to know almost everybody 
else. There is a community of interest 
which is apparent in the numbers of 
all classes co-operating in village 
activities, and in a recognition that 
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everybody in the village matters 
individually. This emphasis on the 
individual is perhaps the greatest 
advantage of the small community. 

Oakridge has a strong tradition of 
local solidarity, independence, and 
individualism. This is probably partly 
due to the absence of a “big house”’ 
with its class system, and to a very 
high proportion of the houses in the 
village being owner-occupied (63 
per cent as compared with an esti- 
mated national average of 22 per 
cent); partly to the influence of cer- 
tain people who have lived in the vil- 
lage; and partly to the high proportion 
of people born and bred there. Just 
over 50 per cent of the inhabitants of 
fifteen years and over are local by 
birth and a further 18 per cent have 
married into the village, mostly from 
neighbouring villages. Thus two- 
thirds of the adults can be deemed 
local. 

It would be foolish to draw any 
general conclusions from this study, 
but certain lines of thought suggest 
themselves. First, that the dormitory 
nature of Oakridge does not make it 
a suburb, for although economically 
dependent on Stroud, socially it is a 
self-supporting community. The es- 
sential factor in the composition of a 
village community is not that the 
people should do a certain job or work 
in a certain place; it is that they 
should be village-minded. In Oak- 
ridge this has been achieved partly by 
the large number of local-born 
people remaining in the village and 
partly because the village, being 
rather inaccessible, has only at- 
tracted those newcomers really de- 
sirous of a country life and not just 
those who wish to escape from a town. 
Second, that but for the daily 
journey to work, Oakridge would be 
about half its present size, and the 
community life would be the poorer, 
for lack of numbers, and also for lack 
of diversity in occupation which is 
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made possible by travel to work 
outside the village. If the wider 
distribution of industry to small 
towns throughout the country could 
be achieved, it would give to more 
villages the opportunity to maintain 
or even to increase the size of their 
population. Third, that the people of 
Oakridge prefer to travel and live 
where they do, rather than to move 
into an urban area. The journey to 
work is no evil thing if it enables a 
man to earn a decent livelihood while 
living in a village community. 
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by A. E. TELLING, BARRISTER-AT-LAW 


ITH THE exception of those 
W raising to minerals, all 

claims on the £300 million 
fund for loss of development value 
had to be submitted by 31 October 
last, and it seems that the Central 
Land Board are rigidly refusing to 
accept any late claims. Thus in one 
instance—according to a letter in the 
Estates Gazette—a firm of surveyors 
sent in a batch of S.1 forms on the last 
day, but unfortunately one form was 
omitted by an oversight; the Board 
refused to accept it when it was 
tendered two or three days later. The 
Board can no doubt claim that they 
are fulfilling the law, but they are 
certainly not acting with common- 
sense. Moreover, even though lawful, 
the Board’s action is hardly within 
the spirit of English law. For instance, 
under the principles of equity, it is 
only when time is of the essence that 
one party to a contract will be 
allowed to cancel it on the ground 
that the other party has not fulfilled 
some obligation by the stated date. 
It is a pity that there is no means of 
enforcing these principles in the case 
of conduct like that of the Central 
Land Board. 


Form L39 

The Board for their part seem to 
have lost no time in referring the 
claims to the District Valuers for 
an assessment of the amount of 
development value lost. Already 
large numbers of claimants have 
received form L. 39, which states 
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that no'payment will be made out 
of the £300 million in these par- 
ticular cases, since the amount of 
development value does not exceed 
£20 an acre or one-tenth of the 
restricted value as required by sec- 
tion 63 of the Act. The claimant is 
given sixty days in which to dispute 
the Board’s assessment if he wishes. If 
he does not do so within the pre- 
scribed period, the claim will be 
deemed to have lapsed. The experi- 
ence recorded above suggests that 
claimants who wish to dispute the 
Board’s assessment should be careful 
to do so within the prescribed sixty 
days. 


The Lands Tribunal 

In the meantime, an important 
change has been made in the pro- 
cedure for dealing with those disputed 
claims which are to go to arbitration. 
Under the Claims Regulations cases 
for arbitration will be heard by an 
arbitrator appointed under the Ac- 
quisition of Land (Assessment of 
Compensation) Act, 1919. Asa result 
of the passing of the Lands Tribunal 
Act, which came into force on 1 Janu- 
ary, this jurisdiction has been trans- 
ferred to the Lands Tribunal. 

The arbitrators appointed under 
the 1919 Act were surveyors, but the 
Lands Tribunal consists of lawyers as 
well as surveyors. In each case the 
Tribunal will appoint either a lawyer 
or a surveyor or a lawyer and a sur- 
veyor to sit together, as the particular 
circumstances of each case may 
require. 


Mineral Working Extension 

The Minister of Town and Country 
Planning has decided to extend by 
twelve months the period within 
which local planning authorities have 
to consider applications under the 
Town and Country Planning (Gen- 
eral Development) Order 1948, relat- 
ing to existing mineral workings. 
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Thunder from the Middle 

With Olympian grandeur The 
Times, in its leading article on 
6 January, waved Professor Dudiey 
Stamp and the Editor of this Review 
into their corners and counted them 
both out. They were then allowed to 
depart from the ring, not without 
some rags of dignity. Our Editor may 
be consoled by the authoritative 
assurance that “‘Professor Stamp is 
now more moderate.”’ And certainly 
he will not dispute that “there 
remains a solid core of good sense in 
Professor Stamp’s arguments,”’ see- 
ing that the garden city movement 
opposed building sprawl long before 
agriculturists showed the slightest 
concern about it. The Times goes on: 

One of the purposes of the new 

planning system is to stop the 
uncontrolled suburban expansion 
that wasted so much good soil be- 
tween the wars. Then the test of 
market values proved inadequate 
to protect the nation’s best soil 
against encroachment. Now, as 
Mr F. J. Osborn has argued, the 
sole test of agricultural utility 
would be equally one-sided. Agri- 
culture may even gain from the 
building or extension of a number 
of towns on farm land of average 
quality, if thereby the building 
of suburbs on first-class soil can be 
stopped altogether. 

That is an admirably balanced 
statement. The choice of the ad- 
jectives “average” and “‘first-class”’ 
brings it almost exactly into accord 
with our own views, 

The Times, however, is much less 
clear-headed on housing density 
standards, The leader continues: 


On the other hand, it is possible 
to dissent from Mr Osborn’s 
advocacy of Jow building densities 
without wanting what he calls a 
“space blockade of the towns” or 
universal building at one hundred 





SHAKESPEARE AND PLANNING 

The Beadle of Stratford Town Hall quotes 
the Bard for the Swedish planners. 

the acre. The 


persons to new 


housing manual of the Ministry of 


Health shows how land can be 
saved on housing estates by avoid- 
ing extravagance in road dimen- 


sions, by a greater mixture of 


types of dwellings, and in par- 
ticular by a partial return to 
terrace building. All this is symp- 
tomatic of a return to realism, and 
of a growing understanding that 
there is not enough land for more 
than a few towns planned as 
“garden cities’’. 


That passage has a serene air of 


taking a course between extremes. 
No one would gather from it that in 
fact the housing manual, for outer- 
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John Murray 


Top: A. Cultural Monument scheduled under National Trust (‘‘Poet’s Corner’). B. Gaso- 
meter. C. Clover-leaf crossing and bridge. D. Communal Housing Block. E. Lunatic Asylum 
and Littlehampton Memorial Park. F. Cultural Monument scheduled under National Trust. 
G. Municipal Offices including Community Centre, Psychiatric Clinic, Creche and Heli- 
copter Landing-strip on the roof. H. Housing Estate for higher-income brackets. I. Com- 
munal Sports Centre, Yacht Club, and Football Ground. J. Floating Concert Hall for audi- 
ence of 2,500 and full symphony orchestra. K. Power Station. 










Bottom: A. Communal Housing Blocks. B. High-level Pedestrian roadbridge. C. Cultural 
Monument scheduled under National Trust. D. People’s Restaurant, Swimming Club, Bath- 








ing Pool, Cinema and Amenities Centre. E. Underground Station. 


Draynefleete of the Future, from Osbert Lancaster’s Draynefleete Revealed 


ring development, fully endorses the 
“garden city” standard, and that the 
two garden cities pioneered all the 
expedients now hailed as a “return 
to realism”’. 


Olympian Counter-blast 

If we may temporarily usurp 
Jupiter’s mountain top (classified 
H8, and not much subject to com- 
petition for land-use), we would 
observe that where The Times goes 
wrong is in contrasting “urban 
standards” with “garden city stand- 
ards’. The standard of twelve houses 
an acre is an urban standard, and was 
adopted not as idealistic, but as a 


sort of by-law safeguard against the 
continuance of excessive congestion. 
Neither our Editor nor any other 
advocate of dispersal has attempted 
to advance on this basic standard 
enacted as long ago as 1924. All 
they have done is to resist attempts to 
debase it in new development. 

Save for this little misunderstand- 
ing The Times article is a valuable 
pronouncement on the subject. As it 
accepts the housing manual standard, 
and agrees that there must be a rea- 
sonable balance between urban and 
agricultural claims, we may hope that 
we are near the end of the inhuman 


‘ 


campaign for Town Cramming. 
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THE PLANNING OF CAMBRIDGE 


The Professor of Architecture at the Royal Academy Schools 
analyses and commends the recent controversial proposals for the 


planning of Cambridge. 


HE PLANNING proposals for 
Cambridge and the surround- 
ing district prepared by Pro- 
fessor W. G. Holford and Mr H. 
Myles Wright are shortly to be 
examined by a committee of the 
members of the county and borough 
councils with the aim of agreeing to a 
development plan which will meet 
the approval of the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning. From a study 
of the report it becomes clear that 
the scheme is both timely and logical. 
The pre-eminence of Cambridge as 
an educational centre and the fact 
that it is attracting an ever-increasing 
population has placed a heavy bur- 
den both on the local authorities and 


Clare College from the river 


by A. E. RICHARDSON, RA 
the university. The report deals with 
the population of the borough which 
in 1948 was estimated at 86,000, and 
that of the larger area (Urban 
Cambridge) which approximates to 
104,000. In all probability this popu- 
lation will increase in the near 
future unless measures are taken to 
control promiscuous development. 


Population 


Professor Holford and his partner 
have arrived at the conclusion that 
an increased population would be of 
no advantage to town or gown. The 
open spaces which Cambridge still 
enjoys must be preserved as part of 
the general amenities. But land is 
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scarce and building requirements are 
many and any encroachment on the 
open spaces within the borough 
would be detrimental. The authors 
of the report recommend that the 
population should not exceed 100,000 
in the borough and 125,000 in the 
larger area (Urban Cambridge). 
With this suggestion all thinking 
people will agree. 


Road Improvements 

The next problem is connected 
with the traffic which uses the roads 
in and near Cambridge besides the 
through traffic from east to west and 
north to south. The planners believe 
that eventually outer by-pass roads 
around the town will become neces- 
sary. In view, however, of the 
economic situation and the diffi- 
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culties of constructing these major 
roads various expedients have been 
suggested which will do much to 
relieve the present position. 

One brilliant idea is the “spine 
relief” road which was planned to 
improve the business and shopping 
centre and allows local through 
traffic from north-west to south-east 
to run past the centre. In addition to 
this interesting suggestion a cross 
town route is proposed which will 
connect with the “‘spine relief” road 
at its southern end. The idea is that 
the old centre of the town would 
become something of a precinct with 
the “‘spine relief’ route, the cross 
town route, and the river as its 
boundaries. This attempt to preserve 
the heart of the university is most 
laudable and should be adopted 
without argument. The plan en- 
visages modern car parks of the 
“open deck” type, a new bus station, 
and various other minor adjustments. 
At the same time it takes into account 
extensions to the colleges, which is a 
university matter, and the erection of 
science buildings on spacious sites 
west of the river. The report dep- 
recates the idea of grouping science 
buildings too near the older uni- 
versity colleges and recommends that 
future large buildings should not be 
built south of Lensfield Road, but ina 
westerly direction. Among other sug- 
gestions it is proposed that the site 


Crawley New 


In a speech delivered at Crawley 
in December Sir Thomas Bennett 
stated that contracts had been let to 
the value of £880,000 and further 
contracts to a total of £987,500 were 
contemplated. In addition lessees 


will expend large sums so that total 
expenditure would approximate to 
£1,250,000, At a later date residents 
would build their own houses, and 
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now occupied by Addenbrooke’s 


Hospital should be made available 
for extensions of science buildings. 


Merits of Report 


The report is concise and to the 
point. The plans are efficient, econo- 
mical, and easy to comprehend. 
Moreover, the proposals are well 
within the range of practical politics 
and could be carried out at little cost 
in the immediate future. The map on 
the opposite page shows the proposed 
“spine relief” road through the centre 
of the town which will assist internal 
circulation. The construction of the 
road between Barton Road and 
Huntingdon Road, crossing Mading- 
ley Road, removes the traffic prob- 
lem from the Backs. The route 
through Milton via Chesterton to 
Barnwell also diverts traffic from Ely 
almost direct to Trumpington and 
London. 

The aim of the authors has been to 
conserve Cambridge, not to destroy 
its amenities nor to exaggerate its 
industrial tendencies. The project 
could not have been entrusted to 
better hands. All the facets of the 
problem have been dealt with sym- 
pathetically, and at the same time, 
all control has been hidden within a 
velvet glove. The authorities at 
Cambridge are to be congratulated 
on the proposals which provide a 
moral for other developments. 


Town Finance 


banks, building societies, and cine- 
mas, etc., would develop their own 
sites. The corporation had instructed 
its finance officers to produce esti- 
mates of the capital cost of the whole 
development and the revenue ac- 
count which would accrue. The aim 
was to develop the town on the basis 
of public funds and to show a 3 per 
cent return on the capital involved. 
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SPIRES 
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As a means of satisfying the desire for “‘vertical features” in 


civic design, spires have a long history, here briefly sketched. 


have central spires—Oxford, 

Truro, Norwich, Rochester, 
Chichester, Salisbury, Lichfield— 
and the last two of these now have 
their spires in splints. Lofty spires are 
apt to be either a danger or an ex- 
pense; the scaffolding alone at Lich- 
field has cost nearly £1,000, and 
some {12,000 was spent on repairing 
the spire of St Mary’s, Oxford, more 
than fifty years ago, when pounds 
were pounds—-so any one can see that 
this form of roof to a tower is rather a 
costly luxury. 

Perhaps few people recognize spires 
as roofs but that is what they are. 
Many of the earlier Norman towers 
had pointed, pyramidal roofs, and a 
spire is simply a very steep and much 
elongated roof of this kind. There 
exist half-way examples (some built 
within the present century) in front of 
which a man might hesitate, wonder- 
ing whether this was meant to be a 
spire, as the term is generally used, 
or merely a steep roof to the tower. It 
would be interesting to know what 
criterion is used by cartographers, 
when a map is being made: how tall 
must a roof be, or how big must a 
turret or spirelet be, to qualify for the 
sign of a spire. 

Once spires are recognized as 
exaggerated and extravagant roofs to 
towers, the usual coupling of “‘spires 
and towers” may be found rather 
unsatisfactory, for all spires are on 
towers. But spires, if of any height, 
tend to command the eye so that the 
towers below are apt to receive 
little notice. (Matthew Arnold wrote 
of Oxford’s dreaming spires, but in 


S EVEN OF England’s cathedrals 






by J. D. U. WARD 
fact Oxford has more spireless towers 
of distinction than spires.) If a spire 
fails to dominate the eye, it is given 
such unkind epithets as squat, dumpy, 
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St Nicholas, Gloucester 


mean, unadventurous, or insignifi- 
cant. This is the usual fate of Oxford’s 
cathedral spire, reputed to be the 
first stone spire built in England. 

Of course, some builders of spires 
were at pains to mask the humble 
roof-ancestry of their creations. The 
cluster of pinnacles at the top of many 
towers is intended both to conceal the 
join where the tower ends and the 
spire begins and to invite the eye 
further up to admire the soaring spire. 
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Oxford High Street with St Mary’s in background 


The distribution of spires is in- 
teresting. In many places there are 
timber spires, and not all are “poor 
relations” of stone spires: Old St 
Paul’s Cathedral had a lofty timber 
spire. But most medieval stone spires 
are in areas where suitable stone was 
available. This means that the vast 
majority of England’s noteworthy 
stone spires are in the midland coun- 
ties, and it is indeed a remarkable 
anomaly that four spires which would 
figure in any list of England’s twelve 
best are outside (Norwich, Chichester, 
Salisbury, and St Mary Redcliffe, 
Bristol), and further that these four 
should include the tallest and finest 
in our island. At this point enthusi- 
astic Midlanders may hastily recall 
the glories of Coventry, Grantham, 
Louth, Exton, and many another 
and they may properly add that 
Lichfield Cathedral is one of the two 
great English churches which have 
three spires. (Truro is the other.) By 


way of contrast, the four counties of 


Hertfordshire, Middlesex, Kent, and 


Surrey cannot boast one good medi- 
eval spire of stone between them. 

It has been said that Salisbury’s 
spire did not form a part of the 
original design; but that is not sur- 
prising. Very many spires are later 
additions to earlier towers, and, per 
contra, there are towers such as those 
at Northleach and Shepton Mallet 
which were intended to have spires 
but were never given any. 

The Winkles, in their ‘‘Cathedrals”’ 
of 1836, have some sentences about 
Salisbury which may please small 
boys, who as yet know nothing of the 
fear and nausea which heights can 
bring to the middle-aged: 

There is a flight of stone steps leading to 
the top of the tower, and thence wooden 
ladders admit of an ascent to within forty- 
two feet of the cross, from which point is an 
exit by a small door, and iron rings are 
hence fixed to the outside, the only means of 
ascent to the capstone of the spire. . . In the 
Whitsun holidays . . . it was customary for 
people to go upon the spire . .. but the 
late bishop, dean, and chapter, put a stop to 
these practices, by which many lives were 
hazarded., 
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HATFIELD NEW TOWN 


An analysis of the Outline Plan for Hatfield New Town by the 
former Deputy Clerk of the Hertfordshire County Council. 


NOTE ON the twin corporations 
A for Welwyn Garden City and 

Hatfield appeared in the Janu- 
ary TOwN AND CountTRY PLANNING, 
with a plan of the two towns. 

Now Hatfield New Town is, or will 
be, vastly different from what, in the 
days before the development cor- 
poration, we knew as Newtown, 
Hatfield. The latter was a fairly 
modern appendage to the original vil- 
lage. The writer can remember the 
strenuous efforts of the Hatfield 
RDC to get “Newtown” provided 
with such amenities as a pillar-box 
and a telephone kiosk. 

Hatfield as it now is must be one of 
the most difficult places to plan as a 
coherent whole. The old part, flanked 
by Hatfield House and Park on one 
side and the Great Northern main 
line on the other, is different in char- 
acter from the remainder, which has 
developed more or less haphazardly 
with waves of building engendered 
by industrial development in the 
neighbourhood and the influx of 
population from London. The de 
Havilland Aircraft factory on the 
Barnet by-pass has been a potent fac- 
tor in the rapid growth. 

It was unfortunate that develop- 
ment was not kept clear of the by- 
pass, which suffered the fate of so 
many expensive ‘through traffic” 
roads of being turned into a frontage 
for factories and houses, with the 
attendant traffic problems. Some 
amelioration was secured under plan- 
ning powers and after 1935 under 
the Ribbon Development Act, by 
way of service roads, It is sad to reflect 
on the lack of foresight shown by Par- 


by G. N. CG. SWIFT, LMTPI 
liament and local authorities in 
building fabulously expensive by- 
passes with no protection against in- 
tensive development alongside. 

The RDC, however, thanks to the 


generosity of the late Marquis of 


Salisbury and the present marquis, 


and to the persuasive enthusiasm of 


Mr W. R. Davidge, FRIBA, secured 
the preservation of the whole beauti- 
ful expanse of Hatfield Park, without 
cost to public funds. Any one who has 
had the pleasure of visiting the Park 
will realize the importance of this. 


Mr Lionel Brett’s Plan 


The report on the outline plan pre- 
pared by the Hon. Lionel Brett, MA, 
ARIBA, is dated October 1949, and 
carries a foreword by the chairman, 
Mr R. G. Gosling, JP, and a pre- 
fatory memorandum. The corpora- 
tion, Mr Brett, Mr McComb the 
general manager, and other officers 
are to be congratulated upon the 
speed and efficiency with which they 
have tackled their difficult task. 

The chairman’s foreword pays 
tribute to the valuable and creative 
help of the vice-chairman, Mr R. L. 
Reiss, and stresses that the corpora- 
tion have taken into account the sug- 
gestions and criticisms of the county 
and local authorities and of the pub- 


lic, who have had full opportunity of 


seeing the draft plans at exhibitions 
and of meeting the corporation 
members at public meetings. Among 
the numerous helpful suggestions from 
the public, he mentions the strong 
feeling that there should be no over- 
lapping into the green belt between 
Welwyn Garden City and Hatfield. 
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Co-operation with and education 
of public opinion should always be 
prominent in the minds of planners 
and it is gratifying to see it stressed 
here in such effective fashion. 


Features of the Design 


The prefatory memorandum 
brings out the following facts: 

The Minister designated 4,231 
acres for Welwyn Garden City and 
2,340 acres for Hatfield, giving tar- 
gets for the ultimate populations of 
36,500 and 25,000 respectively, with 
such variations as might seem desir- 
able. Industry at Hatfield is un- 
balanced, the de Havilland factory 
employing not less than 7,000 people. 
There is within the area a limited 
amount of land for urban develop- 
ment and it is undesirable for further 
development to take place west of the 
by-pass road. Mr Brett has made pro- 
vision for the housing of a population 
of 25,000 at the relatively high net 
residential density of thirty-seven 
persons per acre as against an average 
of thirty-one at Welwyn Garden City, 
and has made provision for twenty- 
one acres for further industrial land, 
primarily for service industries. 

The report describes the area 
designated as a narrow curving strip 
between the Barnet by-pass, main 
motorway from London to the North, 
and the undulating, oak-studded ex- 
panse of Hatfield Park. To the north 
the strip is cut across by the Lea 
Valley, towards which the ground 
falls fairly sharply from the south but 
more gently from the northern table- 
land on which stands Welwyn Gar- 
den City. At its southern end the area 
terminates at the edge of the sprawl- 
ing village of Welham Green. The 
two main roads, A1 and the by-pass, 
run north and south, as does the main 
railway. The Hertford road runs east 
and the St Albans road west. The un- 
finished North Orbital road forms the 
northern boundary of the Hatfield 
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area. Two-thirds of it is thus a traffic 
island inhabited by about 8,500 
people, to be increased to 25,000. 
Many workers at de Havillands, of 
course, live outside Hatfield, whereas 
people living at Hatfield will fre- 
quently work in the Garden City and 
some will travel daily to London. 


Density and Communications 


Paragraph 13 of the report states: 
“A town of 25,000 should be within 
easy daily reach of its centre. By filling 
out to the by-pass in the west, to the 
North Orbital in the north, and by 
placing a neighbourhood on the Ryde 
site to the east, it becomes possible to 
accommodate the whole town at a 
moderate density without building 
further south than the dip in the ridge 
near Redhall Farm. This leaves the 
north slope clear and retains the 
whole of the high ground surrounding 
Parsonage Farm as a screen between 
Hatfield and Welham Green. The 
radius from the centre, in spite of the 
necessarily elongated shape of the 
town, is no more than 2,400 yards.” 
Paragraph :4: ““The area thus taken 
for the town amounts to 1,448 acres, 
leaving to agriculture 892 acres out 
of the designated area’s 2,340. This 
gives an overall urban density of 
about seventeen . . .”’ But it is ex- 
plained that if 200 acres were taken 
into account in respect of the de 
Havilland works and the box factory, 
both outside the designated area, the 
overall urban density would be about 
fifteen. Complete ‘neighbourhood 
units” as such are not proposed in the 
plan. 

The old Great North Road A1 is, 
with six roundabouts and a speed 
limit, to be made unattractive to 
through north-south traffic; the St 
Albans-Hertford bus service, west- 
east, is essential and must be provided 
for. The town’s present “front door” 
on the by-pass at Stonehouse Corner 
is shoddy and dangerous, and will be 
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closed, except to pedestrians and 
cyclists. A new entrance will be con- 
structed near the Comet, giving a 
direct crossing over the py-pass for 
west-east traffic. A subway under the 
by-pass for de Havilland’s workers is 
considered essential. Three bridges 
over the railway will have to be im- 
proved and four new ones construct- 
ed. It is not proposed that internal 
traffic roads should be treated as 
parkways, nor that there should be 
any absolute ban on frontage access. 
Possibly a somewhat retrograde deci- 
sion in view of the toll of road acci- 
dents, swelled by direct access to 
busy roads. 

No attempt will be made to pro- 
duce uniform density in the new resi- 
dential districts. ‘““The more mixing 
of densities within quite small dis- 
tricts the better the social health and 
liveable quality of the town. A mixing 
of densities means, in terms of three 
dimensions, a mixing of building 
types. The greatest danger facing 
contemporary housing, with its many 
statistical norms and official stan- 
dards, is monotony—monotony of 
type, layout, materials, and height. . . 
Assorted building types—bungalows, 
flats, maisonettes, terraces, detached, 
semi-detached, and attached houses 
—must be brought together in varied 
yet orderly relation with each other. 
The maximum individual choice of 
internal layout and external colour 
should be made possible.’’ How very 
refreshing! 
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A generous tree-planting and 
maintenance programme is advo- 
cated for Birchwood, which despite 
its name is bleak and treeless. Suffici- 
ent space is to be reserved for playing 
fields for Birchwood and Ryde. 
Birchwood, as will be seen from the 
plan, is already largely developed, 
and the development there is not 
inspiring. Roe Green is to be de- 
veloped in spite of the noise from the 
testing sheds at de Havilland’s and of 
being in the flight lane of a projected 
runway. This seems a mistake. One 
or two nasty accidents would soon 
shake the resideritial harmony of the 
neighbourhood, and the noise of 
jet engines is not too soothing. I am 
glad not to have to live at Roe Green. 

It is recommended that the Lea 
Valley should be improved, with 
riverside walks, and that the Old 
Rectory grounds should become a 
central park, with games pitches and 
swimming pool. It is suggested that 
Hatfield’s four secondary and six 
primary schools should form, with 
the technical college, four school 
groups. There are already some pub- 
lic buildings, such as the courts and 
the county police headquarters. The 
courts were built just before the war. 
The rural district council offices will 
not be large enough to form a town 
hall. 

Hatfield has adequate water, and 
sewage disposal will be catered for by 
the proposed Lea Valley or Colne 
Valley trunk sewers or partly by each. 


A Letchworth Character 


The death at eighty of Mr W. G. 
Furmston, who had lived in Letch- 
worth for forty-six years, is a loss that 
the whole town will feel. As host of 
the Skittles Inn and the People’s 


House, “‘Old Bill” delighted many 
visitors there. His epitaph might be 
written in his own gaily serious 


words: “If any one goes into mourn- 
> 


ing for me, I’ll haunt them 
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FURTHER REFLECTIONS ON 
THE BLACK COUNTRY 

The Professor of Commerce, Birmingham University, here 
challenges certain assumptions and conclusions contained in 


“Reflections on the Black Country’’. 


S THE member of the West 
A Midland Group chiefly re- 
sponsible for the industrial 
sections of the Group’s Conurbation, 
may I reply to Mr H. J. Blackham’s 
‘Reflections on the Black Country” 
in your November number? 

Mr Blackham’s basic misconcep- 
tions must first be cleared away. The 
Group emphatically did not want 
“to stabilize the existing population 
and industrial pattern’. On the 
contrary, they declared (and wrote 
detailed plans) both for decentraliza- 
tion and dispersion: decentralization 
of industries, economically linked to 
others in the conurbation, but less 
subject to unemployment, out of 
Birmingham into the Black Country, 
where unemployment always threat- 
ens; dispersion of industries not so 
linked right out of the conurbation 
altogether. The Group based _ its 
plans on an analysis of the economic 
requirements of industries—particu- 
larly the various types of linkage that 
form the main economic basis for a 
conurbation possessing neither suffi- 
cient coal, raw materials, or immedi- 
ate access to the sea. 

Mr Blackham writes as though the 
Group did not assume, as he (and 
Abercrombie) do, that the conurba- 
tion is a magnet for industry. There 
is here no “main difference between 
the proposals of the West Midland 
Group and those of the Government’s 
consultants derived from their differ- 
ent assumptions about future popu- 
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lation and industrial developments.” 
It was for the very reason that the 
Group saw the conurbation as a 
magnet that they made their drastic 
plans for decentralization and dis- 
persal, so that in accordance with the 
Barlow objectives parts of their area 
should not become more congested 
than ever. 

The difference between the Group 
and the Abercrombie plan is a 
question not of ends but means: how 
and where to disperse and decentral- 
ize. While the Group plans to re- 
develop the Black Country with 
linked industries and to move in- 
dustries not linked well out of the 
West Midland area, possibly to 
development areas, Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie plans to increase the size of 
other Midland towns, like Coventry 
(from 250 to 350 thousand popula- 
tion), Redditch, and Kidderminster. 
I do not wish here to advance my 
personal view that while the Group’s 
plan will rehabilitate the derelict 
Black Country, the Abercrombie 
plan involves “developing”? more of 
the charming Arden and Severn 
country and wiping out most of the 
remaining strip of open countryside 
between Coventry and Birmingham. 
But I must protest against Mr 
Blackham’s view of the Group’s 
plan as a “‘fantasy”’. 


Fact and Fantasy 
If it is a fantasy that the Black 
Country with its present low density 
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of population and widely separated 
shopping and amusement centres 


can yet become an archipelago of 


nucleated townships ina green setting, 
then all plans drawn up hitherto, par- 
ticularly Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s 
own earlier plans, have been ‘‘fan- 
tasies”. For plans, even of the most 
densely and continuously populated 
areas such as London, have hitherto 
envisaged separated neighbourhoods, 
roughly concentric, where the maxi- 
mum of households can gain access to 
shops and social centres within a 
given radius. The concentric neigh- 
bourhood idea might indeed rank as 
fantastic in areas already continu- 
ously built up; it is not nearly such a 
fantasy for a true conurbation like the 
Black Country where open spaces still 
exist between communities. 


Conurbation and Neighbourhood 


Unfortunately, a real grasp of the 
situation is fumbled by Mr Black- 
ham’s loose usage of the word “‘con- 
urbation’’, a looseness traceable in 
the Abercrombie report. The point 
about the word ‘“‘conurbation’”’ is that 
it indicates a fact about modern in- 
dustrial location: that a group of two 
or more neighbouring industrial 
towns, often form the basis of a 
continuous urban development. It 
was Patrick Geddes who first dis- 
tinguished this fact, of which Mr 
Blackham and the Abercrombie 
report so unfortunately lose sight. 

We read in the report itself, as 
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quoted by Mr Blackham, that the 
‘conurbation is the industrial mach- 
ine par excellence.” What precisely 
does this mean? That a series of towns 
is more efficient than a concentric 
city of the same population? The 
proposals which Mr Blackham thinks 
such an “‘intelligent answer’ are 
exactly the opposite of a conurbation, 
namely a continuous industrial block, 
two to three miles wide and six miles 
long (fifteen if Wolverhampton at 
one end and Smethwick and Bir- 
mingham at the other be added), 
flanked by two similar centreless 
blocks as residential zones. Where is 
the conurbation, or neighbourhood, 
idea in that? 

No wonder Mr Blackham is con- 
fused; but he should not in his con- 
fusion hit out at the West Midland 
Group’s plan and at the neighbour- 
hood idea in a situation where, unlike 
London, it is still feasible. Mr 
Blackham quotes Patrick Geddes, 
whose “‘ideal of the best life possible 
was always the best that was latent 
in a particular site and situation, 
at a particular moment in the 
development of a particular com- 
munity.” I venture to think that the 
West Midland Group’s plan is quite 
as “latent” (if not more so) in the 
*‘site and situation at this particular 
moment” of the Black Country’s 
series of partly disconnected towns, 
as Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s five by 
three continuous miles of industrial 
and residential blocks. 


Howard Centenary 


Notable comments on the centen- 
ary of Sir Ebenezer Howard’s birth 
(29 January 1850) included a “‘turn- 
over” (F. J. Osborn) and leading 
article in The Times of 28 January, an 
article in the Daily Herald (Bernard 
Denvir), and a note in The Economist 


of the same date. Dr Norman Mac- 
fadyen commented on the centenary 
in the Hertfordshire Express, and A. J.’ 
Forrest in the Newcastle Sunday Sun. 
H. B. Pointing had an interesting per- 
sonal impression of Howard in The 
Friend. 
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EVERYMAN’S GUIDE TO TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING. By Wilfred 
Gurney. St Botolph Publishing Co. 7s. 6d. 


This is indeed a remarkable book; 
remarkable because it is so badly 
printed, yet contains such a wealth of 
useful information indifferently ar- 
ranged and without any sign of an 
index. 

This is neither damning criticism 
nor faint praise. I have high regard 
for an author who can tackle so dis- 
interestedly the wide field of town 
and country planning without ap- 
pearing in any way to have an axe to 
grind. And not only disinterestedly is 
it tackled. It is tackled thoroughly 
and more meticulously than by any 
author I have yet read. 

After reading the book, I still can- 
not understand why the author went 
to such pains to write it. It is more 
a research into the literature of plan- 
ning than anything else. As an an- 
notated bibliography, it is excellent, 
yet as a book, it appears to lack any 
critical or objective quality. Its only 
aim would appear to be to stimulate 
public interest in planning so that the 
public, through civic societies or 
through local branches of the Town 
and Country Planning Association 
(which might be one and the same 
thing), may be able to review critic- 
ally the local development plans 
which are being prepared in their 
midst. 

If that is not its object, then I con- 
fess myself defeated by this most 
intriguing book. It is a mine of in- 
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formation to an intelligent person 
already knowledgeable on the sub- 
ject, but to the novice I fear it may 
prove merely an entrance to a maze, 
without guide to its labyrinths. 

In the preface, the author con- 
fesses that the book is written from 
the point of view of the civil engineer. 
I did not first read the preface, but I 
suspected this half way through the 
book, although toward the end I 
thought the author had that curi- 
ously detached and searching mind 
of the lawyer. The author appar- 
ently “‘believes in planning if it is 
done wisely; but he does not think 
that town planning in Great Britain 
up to the present time has been a 
great success’. 

How right he is! But after reading 
his running commentary on _ the 
works of others, I think he should 
be the first to admit that his own view 
professionally is as partial and limited 
as that of many of those whose out- 
look he criticizes. I doubt whether 
his planning would be any better 
than that of the architects. 

One quality the author has—of 
inestimable value in putting across 
planning to the public—is an inter- 
national outlook. Many of his chap- 
ters gain strength and independence 
by “the breath of fresh air’? of the 
international outlook just at points 
where a pre-occupation with statu- 
tory rules and orders threatens to 
smother the reader with official 
jargon. 

This is a most useful book which 
every planning officer and every 
member of a local planning authority 
ought to “wade through’. I can 
promise tough but extremely inter- 
esting going. T. F. THOMSON 


STADTE-WIE WIR SIE WUNSCHEN. By 
Hans Carol and Max Werner. Regio- 
Verlag Ziirich. 


Switzerland is indeed fortunate not 
to be faced with many of the prob- 
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STUDY TOURS 


The Town and Country Planning Association is at present completing 
arrangements for the following Study Tours in Germany and England. 


German Tour This Tour for the study of reconstruction and 
planning in Germany is being organized by the 
22 June-9 July a ad Association along with the Deutscher Verband 
fiir Wohnungswesen Stadtebau und Raumplanung. A number of German 
municipalities are co-operating in the arrangements, and it is hoped that the 
Tour will give an opportunity for valuable exchanges of experience with 
German housing and planning experts. 

English Tour This Tour is being arranged with the co- 
operation of representative local authorities in 
26 June-7 July 195° England. It will afford an opportunity for those 
interested in planning and housing, in this country and from abroad, to study 
recent reconstruction work in large and small towns and the countryside. 


Details of itineraries, cost, etc. of both Tours will be sent on request. 
Those wishing to take part in either Tour should communicate with the 
Business Secretary, Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, 











London, WC2. 











lems which in an acute form baffle 
planners in less fortunate lands. Of a 
population of 4,345,000 one third live 
in centres of less than 2,000, one third 
in centres from 2,000 to 10,000, and 
one third in towns of 10,000 or over. 
The largest towns are Zirich 
(336,395), Bale (162,105), Geneva 
(124,431), and Lausanne (92,541). 
Although Switzerland is one of the 
most highly industrialized countries, 
development has been spread out 
evenly, thanks to the abundance of 
water power. In the absence of exten- 
sive mineral deposits, the conurba- 
tion is unknown. Nevertheless, the 
warning of trends in other countries, 
and especially the grim example of 
Greater London, have been heeded 
by Swiss planners. 

This book, after a sketch of the 
recent history of the area, makes pro- 
posals for redevelopment, dispersal, 
and the expansion of country towns in 


the canton of Ziirich. Here develop- 
ment of an undesirable character has 
occurred on an increasing scale in 
recent years; this has resulted in the 
indiscriminate mixing of housing and 
industry and the creation of drab and 
featureless residential suburbs. The 
proposals are the work of an academic 
study group of town and country 
planners, lawyers, economists, doc- 
tors, architects, engineers, theolo- 
gians, agriculturalists, and geo- 
graphers. They acknowledge their 
debt to Ebenezer Howard and, fol- 
lowing his principles, have produced 
valuable proposals which, it is to be 
hoped, will be accepted as a basis for 
future development. 

Among the recommendations are 
careful regulation of the further 
growth of Ziirich and Winterthur, 
planned expansion of Biilach and 
Wetzikon as district centres, systema- 
tic provision of services, and develop- 
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ment of seventeen industrial towns 
varying from 5,000 to 15,000. New 
and expanded industries should be 
located in these towns and not in 
Zurich and Winterthur, which should 
concentrate on their administrative, 
distributive, cultural, and _ social 
functions. These plans are, of neces- 
sity, of a long-term nature, figures 
being given for estimated populations 
in A.D. 2000. Planners in many 
countries will watch with interest for 
news of their acceptance and appli- 
cation. 


RENT TRIBUNALS. By Harry Samuels 


and Robert Chope. Stevens. 4s. 


No work dealing with a subject as 
involved and esoteric as rent control 
enactments can be recommended for 
light reading. The reader of this little 
book, unless he be a legal or adminis- 
trative specialist, will therefore need 
all his powers of concentration. This 
is due to no fault of the authors, who 
seem to have a real understanding of 
the position of the ordinary citizen, 
but rather to the very nature of the 
subject which does not lend itself 
to popular presentation. Neverthe- 
less, any one who is prepared to 
make the necessary effort will be 
rewarded for he will obtain a full 
picture of rights and obligations 
under the Furnished Houses (Rent 
Control) Act, 1946 and under the 
Landlord and Tenant (Rent Control) 
Act, 1949. 

Rent Tribunals, published in the 
“This is the Law”’ series of popular 
handbooks, comprises chapters deal- 
ing with furnished dwellings, stand- 
ard rents, premiums, shared accom- 
modation, procedure and proceed- 
ings before tribunals, security of 
tenure and registrations of decisions 
and offences, appeals, and recovery 
of past payments. These chapters are 
in turn divided into brief sections 
each of which may be used for con- 
centrated study of the particular 
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points elucidated therein. Such an 
arrangement is particularly welcome 
when overdoses of complex subject 
matter might lead to severe mental 
indigestion. 

This book should be of consider- 
able value, not only to landlords and 
tenants directly affected, but also to 
legal men, administrators at various 
levels, housing experts, planners, 
sociologists, and many others. The 
only valid criticism of it would be 
concerned with the phraseology in 
certain places. Such phrases as “‘the 
user in common of rooms” (p. 4), “the 
lease . . . simply demised a dwelling- 
house with furniture” (p. 6), or 
“rent ought to be fixed rebus sic 
stantibus”. would hardly trouble speci- 
alist readers but might well puzzle 
many who are vitally affected by the 
establishment of rent tribunals. On 
the other hand, a welcome feature of 
Rent Tribunals is the provision of an 
index. This valuable aid is con- 
spicuous by its absence in all too 
many recent legal works of a popu- 
lar character. 


LANDSCAPE AND HOUSING DE- 
VELOPMENT. A Handbook Prepared by 
the Bourneville Village Trust. B. T. 
Batsford Ltd. 


The basis of this handbc k is the 
effect of the introduction ot .»e gar- 
den suburb at the end of the nine- 
teenth century; especially the proper 
treatment of the new spacious setting 
for dwellings. 

Bourneville Village sprang from a 
deliberate intention to bring into 
being a place where people would be 
happy to live. As part of the pro- 
gramme it was held to be essential 
that trees, shrubs, grassed spaces, and 
blocks of flowers should be cultivated, 
as it were to embroider the setting for 
the homes, public buildings, and 
works. The results can now be seen of 
“gardening” a suburb that has had 
over fifty years in which to mature. 
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M. P. Fogarty, MA 
Fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford 


‘Mr Fogarty has produced a well-balanced survey which should 
meet the needs of adult education classes for a simple yet authoritative 
textbook and yet provide the general reader with enough con- 
troversial argument to whet the keenest appetite.’’ 

NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, 


‘Mr Fogarty has assimilated the 1947 Act into his text very 
well . . . the book is refreshingly honest about both the difficulties of 
planning and the lack of agreement as to the values which should 
guide it.”’ THE ECONOMIST. 


COMPARATIVE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


G. Montagu Harris, OBE, MA 
President of the International Union of Local Authorities, 1936-48 


‘‘He makes in this book a valuable survey of local government as it 
is practised, and as it may develop, both in this country and abroad. 
He has interesting views to put forward—not least in connection with 


” 


the public’s attitude. OXFORD MAIL. 


‘The book is written in non-technical language and should be of 
value as a textbook. It does provide a good overall view of local 
government throughout the world in a brief and concise form.’’ 

AMERICAN CITY MAGAZINE (New York). 
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The construction of inland waterways 
greatly contributed to the success of the 
Industrial Revolution. Among the Com- 
missioners appointed in 1768 to examine the 
financial aspect of canal development was 
a banker: Sampson Lloyd, a founder 


To a Banker’s Credit .. . 


of Lloyds Bank. It is no coincidence that 
to-day those who have constructive plans 
for the development of commercial and 
industrial projects which can perform a 
useful public service turn to Lloyds Bank 
for guidance and financial support. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





One of the great merits of the 
handbook is that it derives from 
practical experience, and the pro- 
moters have not hesitated to record 
failures as well as successes. It was 
recognized that to secure success all 
the elements, that when united forma 
whole, have to be incorporated in the 
design at the take-off. The wealth of 
experience in taking into account 
topography, the natural features of 
the landscape, and the aspect of the 
site, in relation to sunlight and out- 
look, is of double interest now at the 
time of the publication of the 
Ministry of Health Housing Manual, 
1949, for in this the same principles 
are laid down in theory. 

There is much wisdom in the 
criticism in the handbook that be- 
tween the wars creators of housing 
estates endeavoured to find “‘a ready- 
made answer to the problems of 
street layout by the use of a wider 
variety of geometrical figures”. The 
approach at Bourneville on the other 


hand was to “reflect domestic quali- 
ties—homeliness, intimacy, comfort, 
protection”, and not simply more 
spaciousness. The real need is ably 
stated as being “‘the creation of a new 
urban landscape, not the dilution of 
brick and mortar development.”’ It is 
of interest that in the earlier 1900 
plan the streets of Bourneville are 
mainly straight tree-planted avenues, 
kept short with closed views with the 
aim of ensuring an urban compact- 
ness and human character, and that 
after 1918 the trend was to take a cue 
from slope and shape of the ground, 
the existence of large trees, and other 
natural features. The physical shape 
of the site is revealed and is an inte- 
gral part of the environment. 

The handbook explains separately 
the facts about landscape treatment 
and street layout, open spaces, trees 
in the landscape, grass strips, house 
gardens, maintenance and cost, and, 
in an appendix, road trees. 

The comprehensive list of publica- 
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tions and organizations dealing with 
landscape and housing development 
would be welcome in any reference 
file. 

Among the excellent photographic 
illustrations is one of a group of semi- 
detached houses showing how such 
normally unsatisfactory architectural 
units may be treated as a single de- 
sign—this is at least one answer to 
every Borough Surveyor’s prayer. 

It is interesting to discover here evi- 
dence of how, in a matter of half a 
century, in one comparatively small 
place, there are “period” open 
spaces; one for example a triangular 
Victorian type of shrubbery, severe 
and artificial, another a triangular 
open green featuring some mature 
trees and saplings to take over at the 
proper time, with daffodils and cro- 
cuses beneath—a pleasant feature by 
contrast. 

Bulbs are freely planted on well- 
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frequented places and original patches 
of bluebells survive, a plain answer to 
the Jeremiahs who delight in assert- 
ing that it is hopeless to plant 
flowers and flowering trees because 
‘the people” do not know how to be- 
have towards them. Full marks 
should also be awarded for the em- 
phasis laid on water as a central 
feature of the landscape, use being 
made of the available streams. 

How much some of the housing 
authorities in the Greater London 
area could learn if they followed more 
closely in the steps of the creators of 
Bourneville Village in their apprecia- 
tion of the natural water courses! 
Only recently have the advisers of one 
of the greatest housing authorities of 
all tried to trample on and rule out of 
court the opportunities afforded by a 
brave old stream that trickled peace- 
fully through the site of a quasi- 
satellite. J. F. ADBURGHAM 
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Ascot have now 


summarized 
33 Town and Regional 


Planning Reports 


The Ascot Town Plan Summaries 
provide in concise form for the busy 
professional man a comprehensive guide 
to the reconstruction of the major 

towns of England. In accordance with 
Ascot policy for many years, we shall 
be pleased to send copies of these 

and subsequent summaries to all those 
applying on professional or official 


notepaper. 
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Ascot Town Plan Summaries 


GREATER LONDON 
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PRESTON 

BATH 

OXFORD 

CITY OF YORK 
CHESHIRE (County Palatine) 
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CRAWLEY 
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